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Where to go for new containers 


OME PEOPLE JUST PICK a new container out of inven- 
tory, as if it grew on a tree. 


Others get the idea for one from a sudden inspiration 
that springs up overnight like a mushroom. 


On the other hand, certain people in industry have 
still another method. For these people, customers of 
Canco, know that new and better containers come from 
the struggle, sweat, practical testing, and organized 
effort of Canco men with ‘‘ know-how.” 


Canco customers have seen the hard-headed specialists 
at Canco start—stop—discard—begin again—and finally 
hammer out new and entirely practical packages for . . . 


... beer, milk, coffee, tennis balls, fruit, peanuts, 
candy, oil, shortening, and frozen foods—to mention 
only a few examples. 


In short, Canco customers know that in order to get 
new containers you go to the organization which has been 
pioneering in this field since 1901. 


1. Containers made of the most suitable materials 
2. The best technical trouble-shooters in case of 
3. During shortages of critical materials, the “know- 
4. Canco alertness . . . first in new processes, first in 


5. Technical brains to iron out kinks in new products. 
6. Canco quality control protects your business. 


Other Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy 
available anywhere. 

plant emergencies. 

how” to find and use safe substitutes. 


new packages. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


This trademark fcanco) is your assurance 
of quality containers. Look for it! 


Arthur J. Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward 
Advertising rates upon application. 
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9 EXTRAS FOR '49 


Get all of these 
extras by planting 


Michael-Leonard 
SWEET CORNS 


BR 
SUPERIOR QUALITy 


= 
Tendergood ‘GH CUTTING PERCEN 
Aristogold Bantam SENTAG 
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Aristogold Bantam Evergreen __DROUTH RESISTANC; 
loana DR AD ai sy us EX? 
= 
Silver Cross Bantam POWER-PAK TREATMEW 
Silver Cross Country Gentleman ~SEED IN 50 50 POUND 


Narrowgrain No. 196 
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Want something extra in sales service? Need . 
expert help in solving a technical canning > ce 
problem? Then call on Continental! 


Continental has thirty-seven can manufactur- AND YOU CAN'T BEAT CANS 
ing plants, thirty sales offices and a laboratory Cs FOR CONVENIENCE 
naan ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 
staffed by over two-hundred scientists and 
technicians. We have a top-flight cannery 
research offices spread across the nation. We'd nan, te 
like to put these facilities to work for you operating costs, cans are un- 
right now. : breakable and cost less to 
ship. They're lighter, require 
no special packing and they 


The tin can is king in the 


You'll like doing business with Continental. 
We have the manufacturing capacity, the 
experience, the knowledge and most impor- freight cars and warehouses 
tant, the wide-awake progressive spirit you ; with perfect safety. 

want in a supplier. Let Continental bring you 


the “best in products” and the “best in service” ——— = 
and you'll know why packers are saying: “You | cANS 
can’t beat Continental as a dependable source . 4 F ~ — 

of supply.” a 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


7, just two weeks following convention week, 

we'll give you the Convention Report. As usual, 
‘it will be the first report of proceedings by a commer- 
cial publication. Most canners have long since known 
the timeliness of subjects discussed. Those in atten- 
dance know that these subjects were ably handled by 
experts and will appreciate the opportunity to refresh 
their memories or to further absorb the words of wis- 
dom. Many of those in Atlantic City caught only a few 
of the talks and many didn’t get to Atlantic City at all. 
So this issue will be of importance to all and should 
be carefully filed for future reference. As in the past 
several years, Drs. Cameron of the Research Labora- 
tories and Mahoney of Raw Products, did not release 
the papers on canning and agricultural problems until 
too late to be included in this issue. They will, how- 
ever, appear in future editions of THE CANNING 
TRADE. 


CORN STANDARDS —At this writing (January 
27) the long awaited proposed Food and Drug stand- 
ards for Corn have not as yet appeared in the “Federal 
Register”. When they do we’ll give them to you in the 
very next issue. Meanwhile corn canners should not 
Jose another day forwarding to NCA’s Mr. Howard 


(°F just REPORT—Next week, February 


sth the kind and amount of samples requested so 
th. the industry’s case will be well presented at the 
co. ig hearing. As NCA’s counsel says, once these 
Staoccrds are drawn—corn canners will have to live 


wit! m for a number of years. 

'<N PROMOTION—Still more on canned corn— 
: hot subject right now—we beg the indulgence 
iot handling the item. Every corn canner has 

by now received a letter requesting his sup- 

4 promotional campaign for this commodity. 
© will soon do so. While it’s true this campaign 
sponsored by, and has been approved by the 
anners Service Bureau, non-members are not 
ted and urged to participate, but will serve on 
‘ces and receive the same benefits. Promotion 
iil, of course, be handled separately and will be 
‘cly for the purpose of stimulating the sale of 
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canned corn. At a meeting in Atlantic City a commit- 
tee was appointed to solicit funds on the basis of a cent 
a dozen, 1948 pack. Local meetings for further con- 


' sideration and signature are scheduled as follows: Pur- 


due, Indiana, Thursday, January 27th; Des Moines, 
Iowa, Monday, January 31st; Columbus, Ohio, Thurs- 
day, February 3rd; and Baltimore, Md., Friday Febru- 
ary 4th. 


Speaking of the subject a couple of weeks ago, we 
perhaps inadvisably called it a “shot in the arm”. 
Speakers at the meeting emphasized the fact that the 
program is not to be considered a shot in the arm but 
rather a continuing campaign calculated to perman- 
ently increase the consumption of canned corn. Those 
canners who are sold out or practically so, might bear 
that fact in mind before saying no to the proposition. 
Consider for a moment just how much canned corn is 
being consumed. At thirty million cases, it would 
amount to less than a can every other week for a family 
of five. Without indulging in too much wishful think- 
ing, that figure could surely be stepped up to a can 
a week for a family of that size. That would raise 
domestic consumption to 60 million cases. 


And for those who claim the National Advertiser 
would reap all the benefits, let them think for a mo- 
ment how long they have been riding on the coat-tails 
of the National Advertiser. And then let them realize 
that they will get out of the campaign just as much as 
they put into it. Chipping in the cent a dozen alone 
won’t turn the trick. It takes cooperative effort on the 
part of the individual—tie-in newspaper advertising 
in prime markets, lining up the brokers, posters, re- 
tail sales effort and mass display where possible, etc., 
etc.. 


Then there are those who might balk at the price— 
lc per dozen. We’re willing to correct our statement 
in the above paragraph to this extent. Once it is an- 
nounced that the operating fund has been obtained, 
and that the campaign will begin, we have little doubt 
that the market will jump at least the full extent of 
the contribution. That adds up to a pretty sure proposi- 
tion, we’ll admit, but isn’t it? 
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SOME OF THE 
FOOD PROCESSORS 
WHO USE 
(COOK: CHEX 


Because when 
This Spot 


TURNS 
GREEN 


it tells them their 

Food is fully cooked 

- and none overlooked 

Burnham & Morrill Co. More and more food 


ple retort tags tolerate 
nothing short of abso- 
The Columbia Conserve Co. lute certainty in telling if 
Concord Foods, Inc. food is properly cooked, 
and that none has been 
missed in the cooking. 


Food Products Co. 


Elkhorn Canning Co. 
D. E. Foote & Co. 


Gerber's Baby Foods 


Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co., Ltd 


Grocery Store Products Co. FREE 
Hunt Foods, Inc. DEMONSTRATION 


Illinois Canning Co. TAGS 


Cost of Cook-Chex cer- 
S. E. Mighton Co. tainty is less than 1/50¢ 
Matmor Canning Co. a case. Prove their value 
in your own plant, with- 
out cost. Mail coupon 
today for free demon- 
Sun Harbor Packing Co. stration samples and 
Sylmar Packing Co. complete information, 


Nu-Trishus Products Corp. 


Riviera Packing Company 


ee 
*  ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR COMPANY 
x Dept. 84 5000 West Jefferson Boulevard 4 
ss Los Angeles 16, California 
. Please send me all facts on Cook-Chex. Also free demon- * 
stration tags, tag holder, and directions. : 
e Concern . 
Street & No................ 
City Zone State 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


841 
in use in 1928 


1376 
in use in 1933 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


4047 


in use in 1948 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


MACHINE, 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established © 1924 


KREWAUREE ~ WISCONSIN 
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CANNING DEVELOPMENTS FOR 1949 


PRESSURE COOKERS 


You will be interested, I am sure, in 
certain recent developments in continu- 
ous canned food sterilization. 


Continuous pressure cookers have been 
in use for a long time. For the last 
several years an intensive study of all 
phases of canned food sterilization in 
agitating types of continuous pressure 
ecokers has been going on in our labora- 
tories. This work is now beginning to 
bear fruit. 

Frem the economic standpoint, one of 
the most significant facts influencing use 
of continuous pressure cookers and cool- 
ers is the cost of the cooker in relation 
to the number of cans it can sterilize 
during a canning season. With a cooker 
of given holding capacity and cost, a 
long, low temperature process is less pro- 
ductive and, therefore, more costly than 
an equivalent short, high temperature 
process. 


You all know that sterilizing processes 
ure based on the rate of heating of cans 
and on the rate of heat destruction of 
bacteria. While it is well recognized that 
bacteria are destroyed faster at higher 
temperatures, established methods of de- 
termining rates of bacterial destruction 
(or thermal death times) were accurate 
only up to about 250°F. In order to 
develop a proper basis for processes at 
higher temperatures than 250°F., it was 
necessary to develop a new method of 
measuring thermal death times. An in- 
genious semi-automatic machine was de- 
veloped for this purpose late in 1947 and 
is now assisting scientists to produce this 
very essential fundamental data at a 
high rate. We expect to make these ma- 
chines available to other researchers in 
1949, 


I mentioned that processes were based 
on the rate of heat penetration into the 
can as well as on thermal death time 

ata. The motion of a can in a con- 
‘inuous agitating pressure cooker is 

complex. 
‘notion inereased the agitation of the 
conients of many products and should, 
the vlore, increase the rate of heating. 
U recently, accurate measurement of 
tics increased rate of heating has been 
impossible and, therefore, no practical 
usc could be made of it. Recently a ma- 
‘hine was developed which simulates the 
motion of the cans in a continuous agi- 
“ne pressure cooker very accurately. 
possible in this machine to deter- 
ce effeet of the commercial cooker 
on on the rate of heating of a wide 
» of products with sufficient accur- 
purposes of sterilizing process 
ctcrmination, 


hese two sources cf fundamen- 

‘ata, it has been possible in many 

i ' demonstrate that sterilization is 
accomplished in substantially less time 


A Paper Delivered by Paul C. Wilbur, 


Vice-President, Food Machinery Corp., 
Before the Canned Foods Association 
of Ontario 
December 7, 1948 


No one can safely predict the ef- 
fect of new developments in ma- 
chinery and processes on the can- 
ning industry. Moreover, there is 
so much development activity now 
going on that is potentially impor- 
tant to the canning industry that no 
single individual can possibly be 
aware of all of it. This paper will, 
therefore, deal with a few of these 
new things which seem to me to be 
of particular interest. 


—The Author 


It was well known that . 


at a given ordinary process temperature 
than for equivalent sterilizing in a still 
retort. It has been possible also to de- 
termine correct processes at higher tem- 
peratures than those ordinarily used in 
batch retorts. Both of these have ac- 
complished the objective of increasing 
the number of cans per minute which 
can be adequately sterilized in a con- 
tinuous pressure cooker of given size 
and cost, and therefore, has the effect 
of decreasing the cost of the cooker per 
can of capacity. Improvements in con- 
tinuous pressure cooker design have been 
made to enable handling at the high line 
speeds made possible by these processes 
without jams or other mechanical diffi- 
culty. Several continuous cookers in Cali- 
fornia have been operated in regular 
commercial production with 202 and 211 
diameter cans at speeds of over 400 cans 
per minute. Speeds up to 350 cans per 
minute have been used commercially 
with 307 diameter cans. 


Previous experience has proven that 
substantial savings in direct operating 
costs are possible through the substitu- 
tion of continuous pressure cookers for 
batch retort installations. Some of the 
factors responsible for these savings are 
80 to 90% labor saving, 40 to 50% steam 
saving, less cook room space per case 
and greater uniformity of process with 
less under or over cooking. 

In many products, the decrease in cook 
time or the use of equivalent cooks at 
higher temperatures, made possible by 
this equipment, result in improved ap- 
pearance and flavor and even improve- 
ment in some nutritional factors. 

In 1947 and 1948 continuous pressure 
cooker processes were determined for a 
number of standard products in ordinary 
can sizes, such as whole and pureed peas, 
corn, lima beans and stringless beans. 
While this list is regrettably incomplete, 
more process information will be devel- 
oped in 1949 and applied to more prod- 
ucts. However, it is a great task to 


develop adequate information for the 
multitude of products which are canned 
in North America. We can only hope 
that by the end of 1949 information will 
be available on most of the standard can- 
ned vegetables in the common can sizes. 


CORN CANNING 


Corn canning may be facing a revolu- 
tion in practices. Perhaps the most out- 
standing development in corn equipment 
that is ready for the market is the sweet 
corn harvester. You are probably aware 
that the older standard field corn har- 
vesters are unsatisfactory for sweet corn 
partly because of the large amount of 
damage produced in the immature ears. 
It has been a major development task to 
create a machine which would operate 
satisfactorily in the heavy foliage of 
immature hybrid corn, and yet remove 
the tender ears effectively without undue 
damage. The first machine for this pur- 
pose appeared about three years ago, but 
development during 1946 and 1947 was 
relatively slow. Real progress has been 
made with this unit in 1948, and be- 
cause of the great need, we have con- 
centrated about five years of develop- 
ment work into one in order to have a 
thoroughly reliable sweet corn harvester 
ready for 1949. Actual savings in pick- 
ing costs resulting from the use of this 
machine go upward from a minimum of 
$1.00 per ton in comparison with the 
hand picking costs. Perhaps this is not 
so important as the great difficulty han- 
dlers of large acreage of sweet corn in 
the U. S. have had hiring enough field 
labor to do the work. This labor diffi- 
culty has been on an increasing scale 
during recent years. Many thousands 
of acres of sweet corn have gone unhar- 
vested for the last two or three seasons 
because help could not be found to gather 
the crop. 


The continued spread of the European 
corn borer and the increases in infesta- 
tion, in places where it has become estab- 
lished, has increased the difficulty of corn 
canning, particularly cream style corn. 
There is at the present time a highly de- 
sirable competition between chemical 
manufacturers, food technologists, and 
machinery manufacturers to help the 
canner in the solution of this problem. 


About two years ago it was proposed 
that cream style corn be manufactured 
by using whole grain cutters with subse- 
quent washing and inspection of the 
whole grains. Later a portion of the 
whole grains were to be ground to make 
the cream fraction. It was hoped that it 
would be easier to remove all types of 
foreign matter including corn borer from 
the whole grains than from ordinary 
cream style cuttings. This creamed whole 
cut corn, as produced commercially, was 
felt by many packers to have a flavor 
somewhat inferior to that-produced hy 
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the conventional method. In addition the 
appearance of this corn was different in 
several ways from conventional cream 
style corn. The flavor factors in creamed 
whole cut corn were investigated inten- 
sively during the season just passed, and 
the cause and cure apparently found. 
Also methods have been found to closely 
simulate the physical appearance of 
standard cream style corn by the use of 
several different types of machines. 
Meanwhile, chemists have been develop- 
ing a means of treating husked sweet 
corn in the canning plant with a non- 
toxic insecticide of carefully controlled 
low concentration such that the corn 
borers embedded in the kernels are suffi- 
ciently irritated to cause them to leave 
the kernel. It is claimed that a very 
high percentage of the borers can be re- 
moved from husked ears in this way. 
This should be a valuable procedure if 
it proves to be highly and consistently 
effective. It would seem to me to be 
preferable to control this pest in the 
field, and it is hoped that the studies now 
going on, on field dusting with the newer 
insecticides will produce a satisfactory 
measure of control. 


I referred earlier to the continuous 
agitating pressure cooker. Up to the 
present time it has not been possible to 
use these units for the processing of 
cream style corn because the agitation 
of the product during the processing 
caused the corn to curdle. This problem 
was also the subject of intensive re- 
search during the 1948 corn season, and 
the cause and cure has finally been 
found. It was rather surprising to find 
that in continuous pressure cooking the 
rate of heat penetration in cream style 
corn is materially increased and that for 
this reason subtantial reduction in proc- 
ess time will be possible at a given proc- 
ess temperature. A material improve- 
ment in the color and flavor of both 
white and yellow cream style corn re- 
sults from such processing. I cannot 
tell you at the moment exactly what this 
process will finally be, since the data ob- 
tained during the 1948 season has not 
yet been thoroughly sifted. Use of such 
process for cream style corn will, how- 
ever, require close attention to the initial 
consistency of the product and other fac- 
tors. 


It has been recognized that older types 
of batch mixers and blenders for cream 
sytle corn have been difficult to clean 
and to keep clean. This fact plus a gen- 
eral increase in interest in plant sanita- 
tion has lead to the development of im- 
proved designs in both batch mixers and 
blenders using stainless steel construc- 
tion with much better protection against 
build up of contamination and easier ac- 
cessibility for cleaning. These new de- 
signs are in production for 1949. 


In view of the continuing trend in the 
United States toward whole grain corn, 
it was surprising to me to learn that 
there is not a similar trend in Canada. 


In the United States the ratio of whole 
kernel corn to cream style corn has been 
constantly increasing. It might be ex- 
rected that this trend will be accelerated 
by reason of the corn borer problem, and 
the fact that continuous pressure cooker 
processes have been developed which re- 
sult in material improvements in flavor 
and color of whole grain vacuum packed 
and whole grain brine packed corn, even 
including the No. 10 can size. However, 
there is an off setting factor in the po- 
tential improvements in cream style corn 
which have been mentioned. 


PEAS 


Intensive work is now going forward 
on the application of new principles to 
the vining of peas. There is particular 
interest in harvesting types of viners, 
and you may expect to see at least one 
new type of viner,.which will reduce the 
cost and improve the effectiveness of this 
important operation in field tests during 
1949. These viners cut and vine the 
peas in a single operation while moving 
through the field. They promise to have 
a capacity several times larger than the 
existing stationary types of viners and 
to require a substantially lower total 
labor cost per ton of peas. 

The desire for constantly increasing 
line speeds both by canners using retorts 
and those using continuous pressure 
cookers has resulted in the development 
of a new 15 station filler for peas, beans, 
whole kernel corn and the like. This new 
filler was tested out in several plants in 
the United States last season. We ex- 
pect that they will be successful in 1949 
in filling peas and beans at the rate of 
from 300 to 350 cans per minute with 
good accuracy. 


In conjunction with these high line 
speeds, processes in the continuous pres- 
sure cooker have been developed for peas 
using sterilizing temperatures up _ to 
260°F. It might be pointed out that 
some U. S. packers favor process times 
at these elevated temperatures which are 
well in excess of the minimum sterilizing 
values in order to produce the texture 
that they prefer. However, even though 
these pea processes will be well above 
minimum sterilizing values, they are still 
substantially shorter than the processes 
at 245 to 250°F. required to produce 
similar effect. 


PEA CLOUD—Prior to 1946 we had 
sporadic reports of increased 
cloudiness in peas cooked in continuous 
agitating pressure cookers. The cause 
of this condition is now well understood 
as are the means of prevention. If peas 
are rolled at high speeds down runways 
to labeling and casing machines either 
from a continuous pressure cooker and 
cooler, or any other sterilization opera- 
tion, without sufficient cooling, some 
cloud and sediment can be produced. It 
has been found that the amount of cloud 
and sediment are roughly proportional 
directly to the length and speed of roll 
and to the temperature, 
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The effect of rolling is very small if 
the peas are cooled to between 90 and 
100°F. prior to such rolling. Therefore, 
if it is not feasible to cool peas to these 
temperatures before conveying through 
lack of water, excessive water tempera- 
tures, or insufficient size of equipment, 
it is important that the cans not be rolled 
but be conveyed in a quiet condition by 
either cable or belt conveyor from the 
cooler to the labeling and casing equip- 
ment. For maximum clarity of pea brine 
we are now recommending that all cans 
delivered from continuous pressure cook- 
ers be conveyed, not rolled to their des- 
tination, regardless of cooling tempera- 
ture. This also has the advantage of 
reducing the number of impacts and po- 
tential damage to containers in high 
speed lines. 


TOMATOES 


There has recently been a great deal 
of discussion about the processing of to- 
mato juice because of the serious out- 
break of spoilage in this product in the 
east central part of the United States 
during the 1947 season due to the pres- 
ence of organisms of high heat resist- 
ance. This discussion has centered about 
the relative merits of presterilization in 
tubular and plate heaters as compared 
with sterilization in the can after filling. 
I wish to state emphatically my belief in 
the superiority of the presterilization 
procedures. As far as we have been able 
to determine the spoilage referred to has 
been confined to the “in the can steriliz- 
ing procedures” except that there was 
some spoilage where plate heaters were 
used. In this case, however, the spoil- 
age is believed to be due to the use of 
processing conditions by the processor in- 
ferior to the process recommendations 
made by the manufacturer of the unit. As 
far as we have been able to determine 
there was no spoilage where tubular pre 
sterilization units were used. I can only 
reiterate that scientific work plus long 
commercial experience shows clearly that 
tubular presterilizers will produce satis- 
factory sterilization of tomato juice 
when the times and temperatures used 
are based on accepted scientific findings. 
Of course, it is possible to misuse either 
tubular or plate presterilizers by simply 
using them as preheaters, rather than 
presterilizers, but this risk is not nearly 
so great as the possible use of inadequate 
sterilizing processes in still retorts or 
other atmospheric type cookers. We ex- 
pect an increase in the use of tubular! 
sterilizers for tomato juice in 1949. 


In the packing of canned tomatoes the 
peeling and coring operation represent 
an important cost element. 1948 saw 
the first successful commercial applica 
tion of a new peeling method for toma- 
toes. You are all familiar, I think, with 
the development during the war of the 
high pressure steam peeler for peeling 
certain root crops, notably potatoes and 
carrots. This type of peeler exists in 
the batch form and in the continuovu 
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form. There are many products, how- 
ever, which cannot be peeled satisfactor- 
ily by the use of steam under pressure 
alone. Among these are tomatoes, and 
freestone and cling peaches. A_ spe- 
cialized combination of lye and high 
pressure steam peeling appears adapt- 
able to a wide variety of products. 

The method consists of dipping these 
products into a cold or moderately heated 
lye bath prior to very brief exposure to 
steam under pressure. By using proper 
concentrations in the lye dip, and by ar- 
tificially controlling the wettability and 
viscosity of this lye bath, where neces- 
sary, by other additives, it is possible 
to carry into the steam chamber on the 
skin of the product to be peeled, a quan- 
tity of lye just sufficient to react with 
and consume the skin when activated 
under the influence of steam at around 
300°F. The former type of continuous 
high pressure steam peeler was not en- 
tirely suitable for this type of peeling. 
As a result a special high pressure unit 
having a capacity of around 10 tons per 
hour has been developed. The time of 
exposure to high pressure steam after 
the lye dip is to the order of 10 to 14 
seconds. This unit was used during 1948 
by a commercial tomato packer, and con- 
siderable cost savings are reported to 
have resulted from its use. Because of 
the ability to independently control the 
lye concentration and temperature, and 
the subsequent reaction temperature, it 
appears that this method of peeling 
should be highly versatile and useful for 
a wide variety of crops. It should be 
pointed out that with smooth waxy skin- 
ned products like tomatoes, the lye re- 
quires warming so that the skin will be 
sufficiently attacked to carry the cor- 
rect quantity of lye into the steam cham- 
ber. Atmospheric steam has been used 
for some time to loosen the skins of El- 
berta freestone peaches and operates 
successfully if fruit is of optimum ripe- 
ness; however, even with this variety the 
skin after exposure to steam under at- 
mospherie pressure remains on the fruit, 
and in the case of slightly immature 

it is often not loosened at all. 
Yhile the lye steam pressure method 
ot yet been used commercially for 
‘es, experimental 
peeling losses for both the free 
ng varieties. Upon delivery from 
steam pressure unit, the skins of 
are practically disintegrated and 
is of tomatoes are largely disin- 
'. All of them wash off readily 
er. 
ment has also been developed for 
freestone peaches which can be 
desired for either atmospheric 
eling or ordinary lye peeling. 


RUIT STERILIZATION 


uit processing, continuous pres- 
‘ers are more and more replac- 
pen type unit because of their 
‘nereased versatility and capa- 
ring the last season 8 oz. fruit 
was sterilized at the rate of 
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work promises - 


over 400 cans a minute using an operat- 
ing temperature of 230°F. Here the 
minimum sterilizing time would have 
been extremely short; although, in order 
to obtain the desired heat softening ef- 
fect, the actual time was somewhat 
longer than the minimum sterilizing 
time. There appears no reason why, 
with certain fruit products, process tem- 
peratures as high as 240°F. cannot be 
used with corresponding short times and 
high production. A comprehensive study 
of pressure cooks for fruits is contem- 
plated for 1949. 


Because of the wide variety of can 
sizes and grades used by fruit packers, 
it is sometimes difficult to maintain the 
line efficiency of continuous processing 
equipment at a satisfactory point. In one 
fruit canning plant during 1948 line ef- 
ficiency was greatly improved by combin- 
ing the output of two canning lines of 
the same diameter but slightly differing 
heights into a continuous pressure cooker 
and cooler line and separating them fol- 
lowing the cook by height differentia- 
tion. A means is now under study to 
make it possible to mark cans electronic- 
ally and then run various grades in the 
same size, but electronically marked, 
cans through the same cooker and then 
separate them correctly into various 
grades by automatic electronic means 
after cooking is complete. Obviously 
such mixed grade processing can only 
be done if the process requirements of 
the two grades or types of packs are the 
same; however, there appear important 
opportunities to decrease cost of packing 
through increased line efficiency by these 
methods. 


FRUIT MACHINE FEEDERS — 
Automatic machines have long been used 
for pitting cling stone peaches and free- 
stone peaches, and for peeling, coring 
and halving pears. Up to the present 
time each of these machines required an 
operator to properly orient the fruit 
with respect to stem and blossom axis 
in the case of all three, and with respect 
to suture in the case of cling and free- 
stone peaches. It has now been found 
possible to automatically orient these 
fruits from a belt feed. An extremely 
ingenious mechanism has been devised 
to pick out the stem end and find the 
suture on peaches, to pick them up in 
transfer fingers, rejecting those which 
are not correctly oriented and feed them 
to the pitting machine. It is expected 
that the peach orienting device will be 
brought to small scale commercial trial 
in connection with existing peach pitting 
machines which are adaptable to this use 
during the 1949 season. 


CAN HANDLING 


The tendency toward continually in- 
creased line speed has required focus- 
ing new attention on the problem of 
damage to cans. The modern tin can is 
truly a marvelous container, and because 
it is so satisfactory we sometimes over- 
look the fact that in spite of its degree 
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of perfection it still must be properly 
treated in order to secure desirable re- 
sults and to avoid spoilage due to rein- 
fection. For illustrative purposes let 
us make the reasonable assumption that 
for any given can size, can temperature, 
impact surface and impact position there 
is obviously a limiting force of impact 
above which the percentage of leakers 
will tend to increase. Then if we recall 
that the energy of impact goes up as the 
square of the velocity of the can, it is ap- 
parent that doubling the line speed from 
100 to 200 cans per minute will square the 
force of impact. Operators who install 
their own elevators, runways, lowerators, 
etc., are inclined to forget this fact, and 
as a result produce forces and impact 
that are potentially damaging to some 
degree. It is necessary to consider gen- 
eralities here, since actual conditions 
are usually highly complex. It is rare 
that the combined effect of all factors 
contributing to can damage and the re- 
contamination of the damaged cans pro- 
duce a total loss greater than % of 1 
percent. Consequently the searching out 
of factors responsible for increases in 
leakage spoilage from 1/10 of 1% to % 
of 1% are quite difficult, even though the 
latter represents 5 times the former 
spoilage rate. Spoilage of even two cans 
per 1000 is always undesirable, but be- 
comes really serious when direct labeling 
and casing is employed, since individual 
can losses tend to multiply due to dam- 
age to adjacent cans, labels and cases. 
Canning machinery manufacturers are 
well aware of this situation. Efforts are 
made to design equipment so as to de- 
crease impact at all can transfer points. 
Unfortunately this sometimes results in 
increased costs for the equipment and 
the purchase by the canner of the cheap- 
er and less satisfactory unit through a 
mistaken sense of economy. The reduc- 
tion in loss by two or three cans per 
thousand will pay for a lot of machinery. 


NON-SHOCK HANDLING — One of 
the big problems in direct line labeling 
and casing has been the necessary rough 
treatment of the can in the casing ma- 
chine. During 1949 a non-shock casing 
machine was developed with the objec- 
tive in mind of eliminating any potential 
damage to the can at this point without 
sacrifice of speed or efficiency of opera- 
tion. Commercial trials of this machine 
have been very gratifying. These non- 
shock casers should be available in cer- 
tain sizes during 1949. 


PLANT SANITATION 

There is increasing interest in prob- 
lems of plant sanitation in the United 
States; partly through normal develop- 
ment and partly because of the increased 
powers of the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to enforce plant cleanliness. 
The cost of maintaining a plant in a 
sanitary condition in the middle of an 
intensive summer canning campaign has 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CAL-PAK PURCHASES OFFICE 
BUILDING 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has purchased the 
six-story Butler Building at Howard, 
Beale and Fremont Sts., and will make 
use of it as company offices and head- 
quarters. The company now occupies 
five different locations and offices will 
be consolidated in the one building as 
soon as Butler Brothers move and neces- 
sary alterations can be made. President 
Roy L. Pratt, in announcing the pur- 
chase, said that the building is an ex- 
cellent one for the purposes of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

No announcement has been made of 
the amount involved, but it is believed 
that it is in the neighborhood of $1,750,- 
000. The building, of fire-proof construc- 
tion, contains about 350,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


SEGERSON MOVES UP AT 
STECHER-TRAUNG 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion announces the appointment of Rob- 
ert D. Segerson as assistant to Walter 
A. Stewart, District Sales Manager of 
its Midwest Division, with headquarters 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Segerson has been with the Cor- 
poration since August 1947. He served 
with distinction during World War II 
as a Lieutenant, Senior Grade, on the 
staff of Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger of 
the Naval Air Forces. Mr. Segerson re- 
ceived a citation for meritorious service 
at the close of the War. 


STOKELY APPOINTS RENEAU 


George Reneau, for the past 25 years 
associated with Stokely Foods, and more 
recently manager of the Company’s 
Trenton, New Jersey factory, has been 
appointed Plant Manager of the India- 
napolis plant. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


Kimball Food Products Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, plans to build a new 90 
x 160 feet warehouse at its Weslaco 
plant, at an approximate cost of $20,000. 
The move is the first step in an expan- 
sion program for this year. 


INJURED 


Herbert K. Astmann and Edward F. 
Morris, Buffalo food brokers, were seri- 
ously injured in an automobile crash 
while en route home from the Atlantic 
City conventions. Both are now reported 
out of danger. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW SOY BEAN EXTRACTION 
PLANT 


The Glidden Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has awarded a contract to 
Blaw-Knox Company for the construc- 
tion of a 250 ton per day soybean sol- 
vent extraction plant at Indianapolis. 
The amount of the award was not re- 
vealed but the total project, which in- 
cludes a large grain elevator, was re- 
ported to cost an estimated $3 million. 
The plant is to be ready in time to proc- 
ess the 1949 fall crop of soybeans. 


WILLIAM H. WALTERS 
New President of the United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company 


PROF. CRUESS INJURED 


Prof. William V. Cruess, University 
of California food technology division 
research head, and well known to can- 
ners, is in an Oakland, Calif., hospital 
in a critical condition with a broken 
back after falling 20 feet from the top 
of a water tank. The accident occurred 
at his Danville ranch where he was 
spending the weekend with Mrs. Cruess. 
Freezing weather had split the water 
pipe system from the tank and he was 
engaged in repairing the damage when 
he slipped and fell. 

Prof. Cruess recently retired as head 
of the University of California food 
technology division and has been confin- 
ing his efforts to research work on new 
uses and expanded markets for Cali- 
fornia fruits. 


ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP 


Charles H. Platter & Co., Dallas food 
brokers, announced that J. B. McGrath 
has been admitted to partnership. 
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JOIN MARYLAND BROKERS 


At a recent meeting of the Maryland 
Food Brokers Association, Elliott W, 
Hudgins, Jr. of the Elliott W. Hudgins 
Company, and Harry Mardel of Coopera. 


tive Brokerage Company, were admitted ~ 


to membership. Plans regarding trans. 


portation to the NFBA Meeting in Chi. ~ 


cago were discussed and complete report 


will be made at the next meeting. Re. { 


tiring President Frederick Roy of the 


H. H. Roy Company was presented with q 


a traveling bag by Gordon Lyons, acting 
for the membership, in appreciation for 
the splendid leadership shown by Mr. 
Roy during his office. 


BOOTH EXPANSION 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, California canners, in an ex- 
pansion program has installed a consid- 
erable amount of new machinery in their 
Centerville, California plant, which will 
greatly increase production of their fruit 
and vegetable packs of 1949. New prod- 
ucts added are fruit cocktail and carrots. 
The company is currently advertising 
their “Bigger Booth Line for 1949” in 
grocery trade magazines. H. E. Taylor 
Company, exclusive New York represen- 
tatives for Booth, has reorganized their 
set up to give complete coverage in the 
five boroughs of New York, Westchester 
County, New Jersey and Stamford, Con- 
necticut, and has moved into new quar- 
ters at 501 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the California 
Processors & Growers, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., whose members include canners 
and growers, new officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year. These are: Presi- 
dent, A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray 
Packing Co., San Jose; vice-presi<ent, 
R. G. Lucks, California Packing Cor- 
poration, and secretary-manager, John 
W. Bristow. 


WAREHOUSE BURNS 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the warehouse of the Utah Canning 
Company’s plant near Freewater, Ore- 
gon on January 15. Stored was a good 
portion of the 1948 pack of peas and the 
loss partially covered by insurance was 
estimated at over 1 million dollars. 


BANKRUPT 


Pratt’s Fresh Frozen Foods, with 
headquarters in Jersey City, N. J., at one 
time a major element in the quick frozen 
foods business in the metropolitan New 
York area, was adjudged bankrupt this 
week in federal court at Newrk, N. J. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


LIBBY OFFICIAL PASSES 


Frank W. Fetterman, chief engineer 
for Pacific Coast operations of Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, with headquarters at 
Francisco, Calif., where he also 
made his home, died in Chicago, IIl., 
January 23. Death came of a heart ail- 
ment in his room in the Palmer House. 
He had stopped in Chicago with other 
executives of the firm on the way home 
from the convention of the NCA at At- 
lantic City. 

Mr. Fetterman, who was 82 at the 
time of his passing, had resided in San 
Francisco for 11 years and had previ- 
ously been superintendent of the firm’s 
large plant at Sacramento. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Susie I. Fetter- 


' man, two sons and two daughters. 


FOXBORO ENLARGING 
PITTSBURGH BUILDING 


Work has begun on an addition to 
the building at 5151 Baum Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., owned by The Foxboro Com- 
pany, of Foxboro, Mass., makers of in- 
dustrial instruments for measurement 
and control. The building, erected in 
1941, is wholly occupied by the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh branch, which serves 
the important industrial area of western 
Pennsylvania and parts of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Ohio. The new ad- 
dition, to be occupied in the early Spring, 
will be used for the assembling of con- 
trol valves and for warehousing an in- 
creased stock of valves and instruments. 

A. H. Shafer, who joined the company 
has been in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory since that time, and has been Dis- 
trict Manager since 1930. 


PEA AND BEAN PURCHASES 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the CCC bought the follow- 


ing dry edible pea, red kidney, pink, 
_ pinto, and baby lima beans, and dry 
whole Alaska and dry whole white peas 
during ‘he week ended Jan. 19, 1949: 
pea bears, 55,200 100 lb. bags; red kid- 
neys, 8) bags; pinks, 600 bags; pinto, 
1,600 bavs; baby limas 1,600 bags; 4,000 
bags of wreat northern beans; 38,000 
bags of . vy whole Alaska peas and 23,- 
200 bag of dry whole white peas. 
MULHOLLON PASSES 
Georg. \ulhollon, buyer for the Chi- 
cago Qisvtermaster Depot during the 
War, and known to many canners in 
the Cent: .' West, died on January 8 in 
Milwauk at the age of 38 following an 
| illness of jore than a year. Prior to his 
Work at +) » Quartermaster Depot he was 
2 buyer A & P Tea Company work- 
Ing with W. Vogt in the Milwaukee 
office, an’ October 1945 had been 
associated with Leininger & Company, 
Milwauke. ood brokers. He is survived 
by his wit 


and two daughters. 
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GAIR ANNOUNCES NEW 
PROCESS 


A new printing process for paper- 
board was demonstrated at a _ recent 
meeting attended by salesmen from the 
folding carton plants of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc. 

The company is now printing folding 
cartons for the packaging field by a 
process which until now has been limited 
exclusively to fine art types of reproduc- 
tion. They are producing sheet-fed grav- 
ure printing on paperboard for the first 
time in this country. 

Gravure presses built to Gair’s specifi- 
cations to produce the highest quality 
of paperboard printing, have been in- 
stalled at their Piermont, New York, 
plant. Previously, such presses were only 
adapted for printing on paper. 

After attending a lecture on gravure 
processes, the salesmen then toured the 
complete plant in groups to see the two 
huge new single color and two-color 
sheet-fed gravure presses, the modern 
laboratory, the new high speed carton 
bluing machines, and other machines 
newly developed by Gair. 

Now for the first time, absolute fidel- 
ity of reproduction on boxboard is as- 
sured. Sheet-fed gravure printing gives 
unusually faithful color reproductions of 
subjects drawn, or depicted by photog- 
raphy. It possesses a brilliance, depth 


and range of color values not obtainable 
by other methods. 

Halver T. Sorensen has been appointed 
advisor on gravure process 


technical 


printing at the Gair company. Mr. 
Sorensen started in the printing business 
over fifty years ago in Chicago. He 
joins Gair after thirty-five years with 
Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia, 
where he was general manager and for 
whom he started a letterpress printing 
plant in 1911. Sheet-fed gravure for 
paper was very popular in Europe where 
they turned out beautiful work, but good 
gravure machinery was not available 
here. Some twenty years ago, Mr. Soren- 
sen asked an equipment company to build 
a gravure press, and aided them in its 
planning. 


CORN BORER DAMAGE HEAVY 


The European corn borer reduced the 
1948 crop of field corn by 85,500,000 
bushels, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Surveys recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, with cooperating 
agencies, indicate this loss in corn pro- 
duction is more than double that of 1947. 

The present value of the corn lost in 
1948 is $103 million dollars. 

Losses due to the borer in 1947 were 
estimated to have been 97 million dol- 
lars, but corn sold for $2.40 per bushel 
then. The 1948 estimated loss is based 
on $1.20 corn. 

Iowa farmers lost most, nearly 46 mil- 
lion dollars. Other states suffering huge 
dollar losses from borer damage are 
Illinois, 26 million, Minnesota, 8 million, 
Ohio, 5 million, and Indiana, 7 million. 


One of the huge new presses which produce Gair folding cartons by sheet-fed 
gravure is demonstrated to Robert Gair Company’s sales force by Halver r. Sorensen, 
Technical Advisor for the company on gravure process printing. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


BROKERS CONVENTION PLANS 


Four nationally known sales managers 
will present the food manufacturer’s 
viewpoint on the “Candid Conference” 
at the 44th Annual Convention of the 
National Food Brokers Association to be 
held in Chicago the week of March 20. 
They are: Edward J. Laucks, Director 
of Sales Development of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association; Harry Mac- 
Conaughey, Vice-President, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Inc., Ward H. Patton, 
Vice-President, Director of Sales and 
Advertising, Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company and H. E. Woodford, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Perkins 
Products Company. 

“The purpose of the forum,” Watson 
Rogers, NFBA President, says, “is to de- 
fine thoroughly both the potentialities 
and the limitations of ‘broker selling,’ 
with particular emphasis upon the 
seller’s policy for deriving the utmost in 
economy and volume of sales through 
his brokerage. selling organization, 
whether large or small. 

“With competition returning in full 
force, and in view of the changed com- 
petitive relationships as compared to 
earlier marketing conditions, a general 
sharpening in sales policy is a number 
One ‘Must.’ It is hoped that the proc- 
essor-broker discussions at Chicago will 
blaze the trail to a new peak in selling 
effectiveness stimulated by a closer co- 
ordination in merchandising effort by 
processors and manufacturers, on the one 
hand, and their local sales representa- 
tives, the food brokers, on the other.” 


REGISTRATION 


With reservations for attendance far 
exceeding other years, a closing date for 
processing reservations and convention 
directory listings has been set for Febru- 
ary 5. 

Every effort is being made to provide 
a thoroughly complete and accurate con- 
vention directory to insure the smooth 
functioning of the inter-industry confer- 
ences. Because of physical limitations 
it will not be possible to process any 
additional listings for this convention 
telephone guide beyond February 5, Mr. 
Rogers reports. 


HEADQUARTERS 


NFBA Offices and Press Room, Regis- 
tration and Meetings of Executive and 
Advisory Committees and the Board of 
Regional Directors will be held in the 
Congress Hotel. The Business Session 
of the Convention will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. 
The Annual Banquet will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House. 

The Association’s office has announced 
that the hotels will not assign room num- 
bers prior to arriving in Chicago, for 
they are not sure of the specific rooms 
that will be available for assignment 
when registration day arrives. Accord- 
ingly confirmations did not, and will not 


include room numbers. Room numbers 
can, however, be filled in from the Con- 
vention Telephone Directory, which will 
be available at the hotel on the morning 
of March 21. 


NROG EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The stockholders of National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc., holding their an- 
nual meeting in Chicago on January 16, 
17, 18 and 19 received with enthusiasm 
the report of a completion of the plan 
for regional operation of buying and sell- 
ing activities which was inaugurated a 
year ago. An expanded program of 
service on a national basis was thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The matter of public relations was ex- 
plored and it was determined to employ 
an outstanding personality for this work. 
The Board of Directors are already con- 
sidering applications from several can- 
didates. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1949: W. E. Ray, Des Moines, 
Iowa, President; Robert Nix, Spring- 
field, Mass., First Vice President; J. B. 
Rhodes, Seattle, Wash., Second Vice 
President; James Harline, Kansas City, 
Mo., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Newly elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors are: E. G. deStaute, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Robert Nix, Springfield, Mass.; 
Jack Goldberg, York, Penna.; George 
Wendel, Dayton, Ohio; David Wald, 
New York City, N. Y. 


PEPSI-COLA ACQUIRES BIRELEY’S 
LOS ANGELES FRANCHISE 


Acquisition of the Los Angeles County 
franchise for Bireley’s bottled beyerages 
by the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of 
Los Angeles, effective this month, has 
been announced by Darrell Ingalls, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Bireley’s Division, 
General Foods Corporation, and James 
F. McGregor, President of the Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Company of Los Angeles. 

Pepsi-Cola will bottle Bireley’s orange, 
grape, grapefruit and berry drinks in its 
plants at 901 East 62nd Street, Los An- 
geles, Long Beach and Glendale. Dis- 
tribution will be consolidated, with 
trucks carrying both Bireley’s and Pepsi- 
Cola throughout the territory. 

The expansion in route operation and 
coverage will result in improved dealer 
service and frequency of delivery, ac- 
cording to company officials. 

With the sale of the local plant, Bire- 
ley’s has completed its previously an- 
nounced plan of retiring from localized 
bottling activities in order to devote full 
attention to manufacture and sale of con- 
centrate on a national basis. 


GETS HUNT ACCOUNT 


Hunt Foods, Inc., has appointed Wil- 
liam M. Rosen, New Haven, sales agents 
for its line in the state of Connecticut. 
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GROCERS MILK STOCKS DOWN 


Wholesale grocers’ reported lower 
stocks of evaporated and condensed milk 
at the end of 1948 than three months 
earlier or a year earlier, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. This is 
in sharp contrast to the record high 
stocks held by manufacturers in recent 
months. Apparently, wholesale grocers 
have been drawing on their reserve sup- 
plies and limiting replacement purchases 
in anticipation of lower prices. 

On December 31, 1948, holdings of 
evaporated milk by wholesale grocers 
totaled 28,769,000 pounds as reported by 
517 firms, an average of 55,646 pounds 
per firm. These stocks compare with 42,- 
531,000 pounds reported by 544 firms on 
September 30, or 78,182 pounds per firm, 
and 32,530,000 pounds by 569 firms at 
the end of 1947, or 57,170 pounds per 
firm. Since there is a sharp reduction in 
the number of firms reporting this quar- 
ter, a more valid comparison is between 
stocks held only by firms which reported 
for both dates for which data are com- 
pared. On this basis, 510 firms that re- 
ported both now and a year earlier show- 
ed a decline of 6 per cent in stocks. For 


493 firms which reported both on Decem- | 


ber 31 and September 30, holdings de- 
clined 30 per cent. In terms of days’ 
supply which these stocks represent at 
current rates of consumption, combined 
estimates of 442 firms were 24 days at 
the end of December 1948. This is the 
smallest number of days’ supply on this 
basis for the date since 1944. There 
were only two other years in which the 
supply was as low or lower on the same 
date. At the end of 1942, there was only 
16 days’ supply, and for 1938, only 22 
days’ supply. 

Holdings of canned condensed milk on 
December 31, 1948, were 436,000 pounds 
by 517 firms. At the end of September, 
544 firms held 706,000 pounds while at 
the end of December 1947, 569 firms re- 
ported 1,347,000 pounds were on hand. 
Based on stocks of 510 firms which re- 
ported both at the end of 1948 and a 
year earlier, holdings were down 65 per 
cent compared with a year earlier. Com- 
parison of 493 firms reporting at the 
end of December and of September 1/48 
showed a decline of 37 per cent. 


On the reverse side of this report are © 


shown the number of cases of evaporated 
and condensed milk according to the 
various sizes and numbers of cans per 
case held by wholesale grocers on Ve- 


cember 31, 1948. Of the total stocks of — 


evaporated milk, 88 per cent of the hold- — 


ings were in cases of 48 14%6-0z, cans. — 


AD MAN HONORED 


Kenneth Boucher, advertising man- 


ager for the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- — 
pany, Ltd., San Francisco, Calif., has © 


been elected to the board of directors 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 
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Faster Filling 
Equipment 


WITH LOW OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 


Round the country you will find nearly 2000 of these 
modern, heavy-duty fillers. In round-the-clock and practi- 
cally round-the-year operation, they are daily proving M&S 
Fillers’ remarkable ability to perform speedily—efficiently 
—accurately—economically—under the gruelling punish- 
ment of continuous, canning plant production. 

They are typical of the complete FMC line of machines, 
for faster, lower-cost filling of a “hundred and one” 
products from apples to zwieback, and then some. 


Write us about your filling jobs, especially the “tough 
ones.” FMC Know-How will work them out for you. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 
Broadford, Vt. Cedarbur 

San Jose, Calif. 


, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


FOR EXAMPLE... 


M&S Plunger-Filler 
6, 9, 10 and 20- Pocket Sizes 


Send for your FREE copy of 
260-page catalog showing full line 
of modern FMC Canning and Packaging Seipnen 


THE 


there are finer servings at 
bigger savings ...and each 
product Quality-Controlled 
and Quality-Guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC., 
Cambridge, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 


basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 


PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Renewed Confidence Shown — Beware Of 
Price Protection—Shortage Of Citrus Fore- 
seen—California Fruits Unsettled—Sardines 
Stronger With Little Interest In Salmon And 
Tuna—Tomatoes And Spinach Strong. 


THE SITUATION — Although little 
actual trading took place at the Atlan- 
tic City Conventions, the gathering did 
serve to clear the atmosphere in two 
important respects. First of all, those 
buyers looking for bargain lots were not 
only disappointed but came to the real- 
ization that few, if any, such lots will 
be available the balance of the year. 
Then too, canners who might have ex- 
pected a radical change in buying poli- 
cies were convinced that buying in gen- 
eral would continue on a steady replace- 
ment basis despite general agreement 
that 1949 packs will cost more money. 
Now that distributors’ stocks have been 
reduced to the irreducible minimum, 
most canners seem well satisfied with 
movement on a “steady replacement 
basis” if December is any criterion of 
that movement. When the chips are 
added, December of 1948 promises to go 
down as a record for that month. Move- 
ment and inquiry this past week on 
major vegetables has been brisk at firm 
prices, giving evidence that wholesalers 
and retailers alike are finally aware of 
the fact that there is such a thing as 
letting inventories get too low. An empty 
shelf precludes the possibility of a sale. 


PRICE PROTECTION—Canners are 
likely to hear more about price protec- 
tion during the year. Several distribu- 
tors on the merchandising panel at the 
recent convention brought up the subject 
as a means of encouraging distributors 
to order in greater quantities. Sold but 
not shipped to a regular customer is one 
thing, but to a stranger that contract is 
hardly worth the paper it’s written on. 
Price protection to a regular customer is 
hardly necessary, given to a stranger, it 
simply means the canner is putting his 
neck in a noose. Canners would do well 
to think twice before committing them- 
selves to such a proposition. Florida 
citrus canners can thank their lucky 
stars that Mother Nature saved their 
necks in what might have been an em- 
barrassing situation. 


CITRUS—While a good many citrus 
ecanners remain withdrawn, a number 
are reentering the market. Prices vary, 
with 46 ounce Orange Juice listed any- 
where between $2.10 and $2.25, blended 
averaging $1.95 to $2.00 and grapefruit 
juice around $1.75. One large operator, 
however, in announcing his withdrawal 
from the market, effective January 24, 
advises that there will not be near 
enough fruit to go around and that there 
is no question that higher prices will pre- 
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vail throughout the year. Developments 
in Chicago this week indicate that this 
is the one commodity on which buyers 
might be interested in making forward 
commitments. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—While there 
is little indication that independent can- 
ners will meet the reduced prices an- 
nounced about a month ago by one of 
the major factors, the situation is still 
unsettled and activity has been reduced 
to a minimum. 


FISH—Sardines are strong due to in- 
creased export demand and a_ smaller 
than anticipated California pack due to 
the weather. Maine \% oil keyless are up 
again to $9.00 while California ovals also 
strengthened about a half dollar to 
$8.50-$9.00. Despite the imminence of 
the Lenten Season and maximum con- 
sumption, buyers just aren’t overly in- 
terested in salmon and tuna at present 
prices. 


VEGETABLES—Tomatoes and spin- 
ach are possibly the strongest items in 
the list. Interest on tomato products is 
also picking up. Beans continue strong 
and the fancy grade of corn is eagerly 
sought with prices on lower grades un- 
settled at this time. There is little in- 
terest in peas at the moment. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Volume Of Orders—Gradual Broad- 
ening Of Buying Expected—Tomatoes Show 
Continued Strength — Spinach Offerings 
Light—Inquiries On Standard Beans—Pea 
Demand On Short Side—Japanese Crabmeat 
Canners After U. S. Business—Jobbers Not 
Stocking Up On Salmon Or Tuna—Sardines 
Firmer—Citrus Prices Irregular—Buying Of 
California Fruits Slowed Down. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 28, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Atlantic City conven- 
tions failed to develop any substantial 
volume of business in canned foods, there 
has been some trade pick-up reported 
during the current week. While indi- 
vidual orders are generally limited to 
small lots, — generally truckload maxi- 
mums,—buyers are coming back into the 
market more frequently, and it is believ- 
ed that inventories are down consider- 
ably and many wholesalers are now de- 
voting more top management attention 
to the problem of maintaining adequate 
working stocks. Insofar as price activity 
was concerned, chief interest centered 


in Florida citrus, where continued 
strength was in evidence. 
THE OUTLOOK—While a tight 


credit situation an continued uncertainty 
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over nearby price trends will continue 
to make for conservative inventory poli- 
cies, it is expected that the current quar- 
ter will witness a gradual broadening of 
canned foods buying and a corresponding 
shrinkage in canner carryovers. Dis- 
tributors will be forced to cover canned 
fish requirements for the Lenten season, 
and it is believed that stocks of some 
major vegetables, particularly on the top 
qualities, will need substantial replace- 
ment shortly. Insofar as California 
fruits are concerned, distributors are ~ 
still awaiting additional price develop- | 
ments, following the reductions made 
earlier in the month by Hunt and met ~ 
by a few other sellers on fruit cocktail 
and cherries. 


TOMATOES — Canner offerings con- 
tinue on the short side, and the market 
is showing continued strength, with most — 
sellers refusing to consider business on © 
standards below $1.35 for 2s and $2.00 — 
for 2%s, f.o.b. tri-state canneries. Re- 
ports from the midwest note a drop in 
canner offerings, and 2s are generally 
held at $1.30 for standards, against a 
recent $1.25 price, while extra standards 
are 10 to 15 cents higher. Considerable 
weakness is reported on tomato juice, 
however, principally in offerings that 
will not grade fancy. 


SPINACH—Southern packers are still 
offering only in a limited way, and the 
market is in good position, with fancy 
spinach held at a minimum of $1.40 for 
2s, $1.80 for 244s and $6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


BEANS—Some inquiry is reported for 
standard green beans, and southern can- 
ners are quoting for prompt shipment at 
$1.20 for standard cut 2s, with fancy 
now generally held at $1.60, both can- 
nery basis. Offerings of fancy beans con- 
tinue on the short side. 


PEAS—The market has continued in 
quiet position, and canners are now re-_ 
ported “looking for business” on stand- ‘ 
ards and extra standards, leading to — 
trade expectations of price shading. 
While fancy peas continue in good posi- — 
tion, demand is on the short side at the — 
moment. 


CRABMEAT—Japanese canners are 
actively seeking business in the United — 
States, and while current production is — 
running considerably below pre-war, due ~ 
to the Jap’s loss of their floating can- 7 
neries, current plans apparently call for)” 
the marketing of 75 percent of produc: 
tion in the United States. Pack for the) 
past season, however, was only about)” 
10,000 cases. 


SALMON—Coast sellers are showing 
firmer price views on both reds ani] 
pinks, with the former listing at $27.57 
per case and pinks at $24.25 per cast)” 
both f.o.b. Seattle. Buyers in the local 
market are not inclined to stock salmo!} 
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CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENDING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN CANNING 


Comorany Westminster Md 
SKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKER 
OTATION WASHERS—CREMOGENIZERS, 

TRIMMERS —MIXERS—CONVEYORS, E 


GRALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 


PROGRESS with a big “P” 


Like so many Langsenkamp 
Production Units, the Indiana 
Chili Sauce Machine makes 
possible a much better pro- 
duct at Greatly Reduced 
Cost. 


® Producing Chili Sauce stock 
from whole unpeeled tomat 
there is little waste of pectin, 
flavoring essences or finer coloring elements. The re- 
sult, as leading packers know, is greater yield and a 
full-bodied product of delightful taste and fine color — 
free of hard portions and peel—with production costs 
greatly reduced. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES’& ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
*® Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, 
Utah * Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * 
Tri-States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 
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in any volume, due to current high price 
levels, and apparently will rely to a con- 
siderable extent upon the resale market 
during the next few months. 


TUNA —In the face of reported record 
production on the Coast, the tuna market 
is showing continued unsettlement, and 
aside from advertised brands, prices are 
largely nominal. The situation has been 
complicated by increasing offerings of 
both Peruvian and Japanese tuna at 
competitive prices. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are now 
generally quoting quarter keyless on the 
basis of $9 per case, f.o.b. canneries, fol- 
lowing some business at $8.25-$8.50 at 
the turn of the year. California re- 
ports indicate that export inquiry is 
picking up, and the market has firmed 
up to a range of $8.50 to $9.00 for 1s 
ovals in either tomato sauce or mustard 
sauce. 


CITRUS—The situation, pricewise, re- 
mains complicated as various Florida 
canners maneuver for favorable competi- 
tive position in the light of the changed 
situation brought about by the heavy 
storm loss to citrus on the Pacific Coast. 
While many canners are withdrawn from 
quoting openly, others are receptive to 
business. At the start of the week, 46- 
ounce orange juice was quoted generally 
at $2.25, but currently offerings are 
available at $2.10, f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. Prices on 2s, and on grapefruit 
and blended juices are rather irregular, 
and the trade is not operating extensive- 
ly pending some clarification as to the 
basis upon which the market will ulti- 
mately settle. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Buying 
operations on California fruits have 
slowed down following price reductions 
named on a number of items earlier in 
the month by one of the larger canners. 
Distributors are currently studying the 
price and supply picture before proceed- 
ing further toward covering spring 
needs. Meanwhile, NCA reports that 
total holdings of peaches in canners’ 
hands as of January 1 amounted to 
9,746,861 cases, against 10,940,482 cases 
a month earlier. This is more than half 
of the 1948 pack total, and is illustra- 
tive as to the influence of current dis- 
tributor inventory policies on canner 
holdings. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., have declared a first quarter 
interim dividend of 25 cents a share on 
the common stock, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record February 25. 

At the same time, the regular quarter- 
ly dividend on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of 9354 cents a share, pay- 
able April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 15, was declared. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady Volume Of Small Orders — Ozark 
Spinach Moving Well—lIndications Of Vol- 
ume Orders Of Citrus — Tomatoes Firmly 
Held—Some Shading On California Fruits 
But Indications Are That Independent 
Canners Will Not Meet Price Cut. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Business here in 
Chicago this week continues to hold up 
well, with the orders being practically 
all of small size and no signs of any 
breakdown in the cQrrent hand-to-mouth 
buying policy on the part of most of the 
trade here. It is reported that most buy- 
ers who attended the Convention in At- 
lantic City came away with increased 
confidence in the current price levels of 
most canned foods and with a definite 
feeling that there is a good possibility 
of higher prices on most items from the 
1949 pack. 


SPINACH — There has been quite a 
good spinach business going on here re- 
cently out of the Ozark area, with the 
prices of most of the leading packers 
being quoted at 85c for No. 1s, $1.25 for 
No. 2s and $1.60 for No. 2%s and $6.00 
for No. 10s, and some business has been 
done on these prices. It is also a fact, 
however, that a substantial volume of 
fancy spinach has been sold in here in 
the last few weeks on a basis of 85c for 
No. 1s, $1.15 for No. 2s, $1.50 for No. 
2l%s and $5.75 for No. 10s and according 
to the buyers here the description of 
fancy is accurate on this particular mer- 
chandise. So far no prices have been 
heard from California on Spring pack 
spinach, although some moves have been 
made to book S.A.P.s in the market here 
with, it is understood, an indifferent re- 
ception. In the meantime mustard and 
turnip greens out of the Ozark area are 
continuing to sell in reasonable volume 
at 85c for No. 2s and about $3.75 for 
No. 10s, and canned blackeye peas are 
also moving normally at around $1.35 
for No. 2s fresh and around $1.15 for 
No. 2 dry pack. 


CITRUS JUICES—The citrus situa- 
tion is clarifying itself a little at this 
time, although a number of factors are 
still withdrawn. In most cases, however, 
on inquiries, prices are heing quoted 
ranging from about $2.15 up to $2.25 
for 46 oz. orange juice, around $1.95 to 
$2.00 for 46 oz. blended juice and around 
$1.75 on 46 oz. grapefruit juice out of 
Florida. Some purchasing is now being 
done on this item, as buyers here are now 
coming around to the idea that the price 
increases are here to stay, at least for a 
while, and consequently they feel that 
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they should now move in. Citrus is also 
one item where the buying policy of 
hand-to-mouth is weakening as it is un- 
derstood by the trade here that there 
are one or two quite substantial pur- 
chases being negotiated for at this time, 
to be spread over a period of time for 
delivery. Buyers here are of the opinion 
that if orange juice advances to prices 
over about $2.25 f.o.b. Florida the sale at 
the retail level will be materially re- 
duced, while on the other hand reports 
from Florida indicate definite prospects 
of further advances in this item, so as a 
consequence there are a few moves being 
made to take care of this possibility. 


TOMATOES—No. 10 extra standard 
tomatoes of good quality are still being 
sold here in fairly good quantities at 
around $7.25 f.o.b. Chicago, while No. 2 
extra standards are currently being 
quoted at about $1.55 factory up to $1.65 
factory, with No. 2 standards offered at 
around $1.35 f.o.b. factory. No. 2 strict- 
ly fancy whole tomatoes are extremely 
searce and what few there are are being 
held for about $2.25. 46 oz. strictly fancy 
tomato juice is currently offered at prices 
running around $1.90 to $1.95 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, although there is a report here that 
some few confirmations have been re- 
ceived on a basis of $1.90 Chicago, this 
report, however, being unconfirmed. 14 
oz. extra standard catsup is currently 
being quoted at around $1.25 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, with some offerings of standard 
catsup at about $1.15 to $1.20 factory, 
and fancy catsup at varying prices, run- 
ning in the neighborhood of $1.50 to 
$1.60. Sales of catsup and juice have 
been quite slow recently, but there are 
indications that a number of buyers are 
about to come into the market on these 
items, and some fair movement is antici- 
pated within the next few weeks. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been a fair amount of activity on Cali- 
fornia fruits here recently, with some 
small price concessions having been 
made, but the situation apparently is 
that the independent canners out there 


in California do not intend to meet the | 


recent price cuts by one of the advertised 
brands. Business passing through here 
in the last week has been mostly for the 
institutional trade, and it is understood 


that No. 10 choice fruit cocktail has been ~ 
sold at $12.75 f.o.b. Coast, although the 


general market quotation is around 
$12.95. No. 10 choice halves peaches are 


currently quoted at $8.80, although again ~ 
it is understood that some confirmations 


have been received at around 20c a dozen 


under the quotation. No. 10 choice whole 7 
peeled apricots have been sold at $8.45 | 


Coast and No. 2% fancy whole peeled at 


$2.80 Coast. On peaches No. 2% standard © 
halves are being still quoted at around | 
$2.35 to $2.40, with fancy at around & 


$2.80. No. 2% choice fruit cocktail still 


is being offered somewhere in the neigh- 7 


borhood of $3.80. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Continues Cold — Steady Sales — 
Canned Fruits Still Upset—Tomato Puree 
Hard To Find, Juice Moving Slowly—Plan 
Larger Spinach Acreage — Rains Improve 
Prospects For Pineapple, Deliveries Heavy— 
Tuna Quiet—Storms Limit Sardine Catch— 
Lenten Demand For Fish Making Itself Felt. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 27, 1949 


THE OUTLOOK — Extremely cold 
weather continues to prevail throughout 
California, adding to the damage done 
to winter crops earlier in the month. 
Snow is seen in many places where it is 
a rarity and below freezing temperatures 
have become quite common. Retail 
stores are reporting a decided improve- 
ment in the sale of canned foods and 
canners back from the Atlantic City con- 
vention advise that this is the report for 
the country as a whole. The increased 
demand set in about the middle of De- 
cember and has continued since without 
a break. The general reports are that 
there was little selling done at Atlantic 
City but that canners came away with 
the feeling that a steady business would 
continue to be done and that there should 
be no unwieldy stocks left in first hands 
by the time another packing season rolls 
around. Inventories were found to be 
light with consumers on a day to day 
basis, retailers on week to week basis, 
and wholesalers booking ahead for no 
more than about a month. 


RUITS—The California canned fruit 
situation is still being affected by price 
reductions made by one large operator, 
but the lower prices are not being met 
by others in the trade, with the excep- 
tion of those on fruit cocktail. Choice 
cling peach halves are to be had from 
one source at $2.20 for No. 2%s but it is 
understood that these are for selected 
ter:itories. For other territories the 
price is $2.40. Canners say that a $2.20 
price represents a loss. Orders for this 
ite», and others, are coming through 
regviarly at list price but buyers are 
dis rbed and are giving commitments 
fo. but small quantities at a time. 


/MATOES—There has been a lot of 
ino. ry of late in this market for to- 
me > puree, but sales have been limited, 
ow: \2 to the difficulty of locating unsold 


sto s, Many canners were sold up on 
thi .tem by the end of the canning sea- 
so: ind are thus out of the picture. The 


ca.. 1s for No. 10, but No. 2%s are ac- 
ce; | when they can be found. Sales 
of ©. 2%s standard tomatoes are re- 
po: « at $1.80, with solid pack quoted 
at 40 and higher. Juice is moving 
rather slowly, with No. 2 fancy held 
at $1.05 and 46-o0z. at $2.40. 
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SPINACH—With the California spin- 
ach crop so closely sold up, interest is 
centered largely on preparations for the 
new season. Government surveys indi- 
cate that California growers are prepar- 
ing to plant slightly more than 6,000 
acres for processing. This is well above 
the harvested acreage last year and 
canners suggest that should good crop 
conditions prevail and freezers take 
about the usual percentage of the crop, 
the canned pack could easily be around 


2,500,000 cases. Some resales of fancy 
California spinach are reported at $1.70 
for No. 2%s and $5.50 for No. 10s. 


PINEAPPLE—Heavy rains in the 
Hawaiian Islands have improved pros- 
pects for a large crop of pineapple this 
year. Storms have given the Islands a 
thorough drenching and relieved the 
water situation. Steamer service between 
the Islands and the mainland is again 
about normal and deliveries of the can- 
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ned fruit have been quite heavy in recent 
weeks. Prices on this item are without 
change and none are expected in the 
near future. 


TUNA—Tuna packers of San Diego 
kept a careful watch on reports from the 
NCA convention in Atlantic City for in- 
dications on price trends. A spokesman 
for one cannery said that this might de- 
termine the outcome of a dispute there 
over prices to be paid fishermen for their 
catches. One large clipper recently de- 
livered its catch to a Long Beach can- 
nery for $340 a ton when no more than 
$280 was offered in San Diego. The 
market for canned tuna has been rather 
quiet of late and quoted prices have run 
a rather wide range. Fancy solid pack 
white meat has sold for $16.00 a case, 
and there have been reports of sales for 
less. Most quotations however, are well 
above this figure, some as much as $5.00 
a case. 


SARDINES—Stormy weather condi- 
tions are holding down catches of Cali- 
fornia sardines and with the end of the 
season in sight it is felt that the pack 
will not be materially above present fig- 
ures. There has been some improvement 
in the market, especially for export, with 
prices also showing some change for the 
better. Sales of 1-lb. ovals with tomato 
sauce have been made during the week 
at $8.00, with some for export at $7.90. 
One-pound talls have been sold at $5.80. 
The pack of mackerel has fallen off of 
late and there is little more interest in 
Pacific mackerel at $7.25 to $7.50 and 
jack mackerel at $6.50 to $7.00. Buyers 
are now very critical of quality and 
much sampling is done. 


OTHER FISH—Salmon has sold a 
little more freely of late, with buyers 
commencing to anticipate Lenten re- 
quirements. Alaska red talls are offered 
at $26.50 to $27.00, with pinks at $24.00 
to $24.50. Some Canadian cohoes have 
been sold in this market for export at 
$26.50 for No. 1 talls. 


Mexican abalone is meeting with some 
call at $17.50 a case, with most of it 
consumed in our foreign settlements. 
California abalone is relished by lovers 
of fine foods and is to be had in the 
better restaurants. Canning of the Cali- 
fornia shellfish is prohibited by law. 


CAL-PAK QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., reports that its 
sales in the quarter ended November 30, 
the third quarter of its fiscal year, were 
$51,498,090, compared with $30,784,203 
in the preceding quarter and $61,256,992 
in the comparative quarter a year pre- 
viously. The figures for the latest quar- 
ter include sales of the Alaska Packers 
Association, but other quarters do not. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Closed Season Cuts Shrimp Production — 

Oyster Production Also Limited Due To 

Price Negotiations—But Few Crabbers Out 
Now—Shrimping In Mississippi Halted. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Jan. 27, 1949 


SHRIMP—There was a big drop in 
the production of shrimp in this section 
last week over the previous week as 
2,477 barrels shrimp were produced last 
week and 6,194 barrels the previous 
week. 

The canneries too had a big decrease 
in the amount of shrimp they received 
last week as 433 barrels shrimp were 
received last week and 2,682 barrels the 
previous week. 

One of the reasons for this drop in 
production is that the winter closed sea- 
son went into effect last week in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, which prohibits the 
boats from shrimping in the bays, rivers, 
lakes and bayous of those two states. 
This closed season only applies to the 
inland waters of the states and the boats 
can shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico, twelve 
miles off shore, but this being a hazard- 
ous undertaking for small boats the size 
of the shrimp boats, not many of them 
venture out in the Gulf and then only 
when it is calm, clear weather. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 21, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 1,632 barrels, including 418 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 137 bar- 
rels, including 15 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 25 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
area) 184 barrels and Texas 499 barrels. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen shrimp 
for the week ending January 20, 1949 
were as follows: 


Boston on January 12 — 547,964 
pounds; Chicago on January 20—1,590,- 
671 pounds; New York on January 13— 
1,581,613 pounds; N. J. Coast on Janu- 
ary 13—216,370 pounds and Gulf States 
on January 13—3,773,539 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 7,710,157 pounds as com- 
pared with 9,089,821 pounds frozen 
shrimp in storage in those same areas 
during the same period a year ago, or a 
decrease of 1,379,664 pounds this year. 

The 21 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama canning shrimp re- 
ported that 8,453 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending January 15, 1949, which brought 
the pack for the season to 361,143 stand- 
ard cases. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters de- 
creased 6,428 barrels last week over the 
previous week, as 25,959 barrels. were 
produced the previous week and 19,531 
barrels last week. The canneries re- 
ceived 3,117 less barrels oysters last 
week than the previous. Because of oys- 
ter price negotiations, most of the oys- 
ter boats were tied up during the week 
in Biloxi, Miss. 
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The 32 canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama reported that 5,801 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending January 15, 
1949, which brought the pack for the 
season to 25,850 standard cases. 

Landings of oysters during the week 
ending January 21, 1949 were as fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana 14,574 barrels, including 
8,862 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
980 barrels for canning; Alabama 1,694 
barrels, including 1,450 for canning and 
Florida (Gulf area) 2,283 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—A slight increase of 
476 pounds took place in the production 
of hard crabs last week over the previous 
week in Louisiana as 75,036 pounds hard 
crabs were produced last week and 74,- 
560 pounds the previous week. The warm 
weather that we are having has helped 
to increase the production, but only a few 
are crabbing now. 


“MISSISSIPPI SHUTS SHRIMPING 
SEASON”—A news item with the above 
caption appeared in The Mobile Register 
of January 21, 1949 which is quoted here 
below: 


“BILOXI — (AP) —The Mississippi 
Sea Food Commission Thursday declared 
a closed season on shrimp fishing in the 
state’s inside waters until April 15.” 

restrictions were placed on 
shrimping beyond the 12-mile limit.” 

“Thursday’s action followed the ban- 
ning of shrimp fishing in Louisiana until 
after January 31.” a . 

“The Mississippi commission said bait 
shops are permitted up to one-half bar- 
rel of shrimp in their possession at one 
time. Boats also are allowed only one- 
half barrel.” 

“The commission said these regula- 
tions will be enforced rigidly.” 

“It also was decided to rent two boats 
to dredge oysters out of the back Bay of 
Biloxi (north of the bridge) and place 
them in areas designated by the Board 
of Health as fit for growth.” 

“Water north of the bridge was declar- 
ed polluted.” 

“Another crew will move oysters from 
prolific western reefs and place them in 
areas most needed.” 


GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE 
PREDICTED 


Grasshoppers by the billions are ex- 
pected in wide areas of the U. S. in 1949. 
Surveys recently completed by entomolo- 
gists of the Department of Agriculture, 
and cooperating agencies, show that out- 
breaks of the pests may occur in many 
localities from Mich. to Calif., and Tex. 
to Canada. At the present time, every- 
thing points to the worst, but weather 
unfavorable to the ’hoppers during their 
hatching period next spring, or para- 
sites, disease, and predators, may come 
to the rescue of farmers. If these nat- 
ural control factors fail, every available 
weapon that can be used against them 
will be brought into the fight to save 
crops and grasslands. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


WAGE, HOUR VIOLATIONS 


Study Reveals $58,786 In Back Pay Owed 
To Employees. 


By U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


On the basis of limited inspections in 
the canning industry during the 1948 fis- 
cal year, it is revealed that employers 
owe $58,786 to 2,649 of their employees 
as back wages because of violations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law) and the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. 

This is shown in the 1948 annual re- 
port just submitted to the 81st Congress 
by Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The report covers the 12-month 
inspection period of the Divisions ended 
June 30, 1948, during which 262 estab- 
lishments in the canning industry were 
inspected. 

Failure to make proper payment for 
overtime work was found to be the most 
common type of violation, most of the 
back wages being allotted to employees 
for this reason. However, despite the 
modest 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage 
requirement of the Wage and Hour Law, 
part of the back wages was owed because 
some employees had not always been 
paid even that amount. Violations of 
the child-labor provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Law and of the Public Con- 
tracts Act also were disclosed. 

“The Divisions are able to make in- 
spections each year in only a part of the 
nation’s more than 600,000 establish- 
ments of all types,” McComb points out. 
“However, on the basis of the inspections 
made during the 1948 fiscal year in the 
canning industry, it appears that many 
employers still are uncertain about how 
these basie wage and hour laws affect 
their employees.” 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (the 
Wage and Hour Law) is more generally 
applicable, affecting employees engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce, 
including occupations necessary to such 
production. In addition to its minimum 
— requirement of 40 cents an hour, 
this | 
hours a week must be paid for at the 
rate of at least time and one-half the 
empl. ce’s regular rate of pay. The Pub- 
tracts Act applies to employees 


engaged in manufacture or supply con- 
) tracts for the Government in excess of 
5 $10,006 Both laws have child-labor pro- 
Ad». nistrator McComb attributes most 
Wage .nd Hour Law violations to im- 
prope: caleulation of overtime compensa- 
tion :od improper application of the 
exem; on provisions. He advises em- 
ployer in doubt about any provisions of 
either |.w to consult the Divisions, whose 
region! offices are located in Boston, 
New \ork, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas 


and San Francisco. 
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w provides that work after 40 
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CHINCOTEAGUE OYSTERS GROW 


Approximately eighteen months ago, 
a series of observations on the rate of 
growth of seed oysters placed overboard 
on experimental trays at Solomons was 
begun by members of the Chesapeake 
Biological Laboratory staff, according to 
the December 1948 Maryland Tidewater 
News of the Maryland Department of 
Research and Education. Seed from a 
number of localities ranging from South 
Carolina to Long Island Sound are being 
compared for adaptability to local con- 
ditions. This past spring a similar plant- 
ing of two groups, each containing 500 
seed oysters, was placed in the waters 
of Chincoteague Bay near George Island 
Landing. At intervals of about one 
month the trays were lifted and indi- 
vidual oysters measured as to length and 
width. 

Observations at Solomons have shown 
that oysters there grow rapidly during 
the spring months, make little or no 
summer growth, and show a second peri- 
od of rapid growth during the fall. 

Those planted in Chincoteague Bay, 
however, exhibited an exceptionally rapid 
rate of growth throughout the summer 


of 1948. One of these groups when mea- 
sured on May 24th averaged 2% inches 
in length. The average length of this 
same group on September 22 was slight- 
ly over 4 inches, a gain of approximately 
40 percent. 


Considerable growth of oysters in 
Chincoteague Bay during the spring 
months was evident at the time of the 
first measurement and additional growth 
this fall is expected. Indications are that 
the combined growth for the year may be 
well in excess of the two inches. Regular 
measurements will be continued to deter- 
mine fall, winter and spring conditions 
of growth for comparison with growth in 
future seasons. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Penns Manor Canning Company has 
moved its office from Bristol, Pennsy]- 
vania to Cornwells Heights, just outside 
of Philadelphia. 


To eliminate the danger of scurvy, 
canned foods were often taken along on 
whalers making voyages all over the 
world as early as 1839. 


cess. 


easily cleaned or sterilized. 


BOX 124 


PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


Write your Supplier TODAY for La Porte Conveyor Belting. 
any length - almost any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting keeps things moving 
smoothly and efficiently from bin to shipper. 
permits the circulation of steam and water around products in pro- 
Its strong, resiliant construction withstands the impact of 
loading and will not stretch out of shape .. . slip . .. weave or 
jump. No special dressings are needed to keep it in shape and it is 


Its porous design 


It is available in 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Seattered Stocks 
BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 

Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..1.20-1.40 

Std, Fr. SL, NO. 1.10 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 ............1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Cart, NO. 2 1,20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2.......... 1.60 
No. 10 

N. Y., Fr., Foye, NO. 

Fey., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.....0000 

Fey., Cut, 5 sv., No. 10.. 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 2...... .F 

Std., 5 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 

MIDWEST 

No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 sv. ........ 1.95-2.00 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

No. 2, Std., Cut, 4 BV. 40 

No. 6.50-7.00 

No. 2, Whole, 3 sv.....2.85-2.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 


No. 2, Fey., Whole, 4 8V. 


No. 10 10.00 
Texas, Fcy., Cut, 1, 2, 3 Sv.........1.75 
No. 10 8.50 


No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 ......... 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 1,45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 

No. 1 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 

CARROTS 

BEd., Mo. 2; 1.00-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.... .95-1.05 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 

No. 10 5.20-5.25 

Texas, No. 2, Diced & Sl........00 95 
No. 10 4.50 

CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W. K., Gold., No. 2....1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

1.35-1.40 
12 0z., Vac. 1.30 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 2 1.20 

Fey., C. S. Gold., No. 2........1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

No. 303 1.20 
No. 1 -95 
8 oz. -90 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 2 1.15 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 1 
No. 10 7.50 

East 

Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 2.......00000 1.75 
No. 1 9.50 

No. 10 9,25 

Std., No. 2 1.25 
9.00 
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C.S. Golden, No. 1.60 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
1.25-1.30 
8.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. C.S. Wh. 
Std., on We: 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
No. 10 
No. 10, Fey., 8 sv. 


No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 


No. 10, 

No. 10 6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded........ 1.10 
No. 10, Std., 3 sv. . 6.75 
Std., Ungraded, No. 1 

No. 2 -90- .95 

No. 10 6.25-6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 

5 sv. 7.75 

2 and 3 sv. 1.50 
Ex. Std, No. 10, 4 7.25 
Ex. Std., No. 10, 5 sv. 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 1.15 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303.... —— 

No. 2 1.10-1.25 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 1.00 

No. 10 6.00 
New York, SWEETS 

3 sv. 1.90 

No. 10 9.75 

4 sv. 1.80 

No. 10 9.00 


No. 2, Ex. 4 BV. 40 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 5 BO 


No. 10 7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 8 8V. 7601.85 
No. Hi. WV. 1.35 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 4 Sv. el 25 
MIpWEST, ALASKAS 
No. 8, B BV. 

No. 10 11.25-11.75 
Ma. 8, 2.00-2.10 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 


No. 2, Ex. Std, 2 
No. 2, Ex Std., 3 sv. 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 


N. W., SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. . 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. .... 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. ... 
No. 2, Fey., 4 sv. ... 
No. 2, 5 “1.50-1. 55 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BALrto. 


522.20 


Fey., Syrupack, No. 2%.......0.. 1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 3, Vac. 1.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Eastern, Fey., No. -95-1.05 
No. 4.5) 
Indiana, Fey., No. .95 
No. 2% 1.00-1.25 
No. 10 3.50-4.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2....... .95 
No. 2% 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
N. Y., Fey., No. 24, 1.10-1.25 
4.00-4.25 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2%) 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1..1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 2 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Calif., S.P., Fey., No. 56 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.20-1.80 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 1.80-1.85 
No. 1 6.60 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. . -80- .85 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 ..: 6.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., No. 1, 
Spec. Grav. 1.045 ...... .80- .85 
No. 10 6.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. Lice -80- .85 
No. 2 1.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Ex. Std., 8 02. Bot.....0000L-15 


14 oz. 1.50 
No. 10, Fey. 10.00 
Ind., No. 10 10.00 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 

No. 10 10.00 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Va., Fey., No. 808 

No. 2 1 351.40 

No. 10 6.50 

17 oz. Jars 1.30 
Midwest, No. 2 ..... 1.35-1.45 
New York, No. 2. «+.1.45-1.50 
Pa., No. 2 1.35 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.50 
o. 10 8.75 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 10, Water 5.60 


No. 10, S. P. Pie 
BLUEBERRIES 

Maine, No. 2, Water............8.00-8.25 

No. 10 14.26 
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CHERRIES 


Fey., Cal R.A., No. | 


Choice, NO. 70 
Std., No. 24% 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 


No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 12.95 @ 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.70-2.80 
Choice, No. 24 2.40-2.65 
Fey., No. 10 
Choice, No. 10 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


PEARS 
Calif. Bartlett, Fey., No. 2%%......4.50 
Choice, No. 246 25 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
14.75+15.25 
N.W. Fey., No. 2% 
No. 1 T 2.70 
Choice, NO. 246 
No. 1 T 2.60 
No. 1 T 2.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Sl., Foy., No. 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
JUICES 
APPLE 


Virginia, 46 02. 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


No, 2 87% 
46 02. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 3.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2 .17% 
46 oz. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 3.50 
No. 2, Texas %....... -T5- 
46 oz. 1.75 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
No. 2 1,00 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.50 
PINEAPPLE 


Haw., Fey., No. 2 

46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 


46 oz. 2.85 
No. 10 4.65 
Tri-State, No. 295-1.00 
46 oz 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 1,90-2.15 
No. 10 4.25-4.15 


Calif, Fey., NO. 2 


46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.50 q 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 43 02. 7 
6% oz. 75-6. 
SALMON—PER 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 
Med. Red, 
Y's, Flat 
14's, Fiat ...... 11.007 


SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 


Tomato 8.50-9.00 


6.00-6.5) 
Maine, 4 Oil 
SHRIMP, GuLr 
Medium 
Large 4.75 
Jumbos 


TUNA—PER CASE 
48/14’s, Light Meat..........16.25. 
Albacore, Fey., White, 
2000-820 
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The Seventh Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
ant 


Postage 
Prepaid 


$10 
Remi- 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE2, 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


It covers every phase 


POURSE 


in 


CANNING DEVELOPMENTS 
FOR 1949 


(Continued from Page 9) 


always been considerable and represent- 
ed a sizeable indirect charge on the can- 
ning operation. Means have been devel- 
oped within the last couple of years to de- 
crease the labor and speed up the work 
of the clean up crew. Our most recent 
effort in this direction is the introduction 
of 2 specialized mobile clean up unit. 
This equipment consists of a pump for 
producing pressures as high as_ 600 
pounds per square inch, a tank for hold- 


ing detergent materials and a_ small. 
pum) for injecting a predetermined 
amount of the detergent material from 
the ‘ank into the high pressure water 
spre The equipment is also equipped 
to a tomatically maintain any selected 
tem) vature of the outgoing water when 
stea') is used in conjunction with water. 


T’. equipment is approximately four 
by 1 « by four feet high, and is mounted 
on \ cels so that it is completely port- 


able. Steam and water are fed to the 
equi, ent by means of rubber hoses, and 
fron the equipment two operators can 
carry out the necessary clean-up means 
of { two high pressure hoses. The 
hose. are equipped with nozzles which 
have «a control ranging from a_ solid 
Strea: to a fine spray. Specialized noz- 
“les a:e available for such special pur- 
THE CANNING TRADE January 31, 
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poses as cleaning belts. Trials under 
commercial conditions showed that water 
at around 400 lb. pressure produced more 
rapid cleaning and superior cleanliness 
of belt and screw conveyors, batch mix- 
ers, corn cutters, etc. The highest avail- 
able pressures appear to have possibili- 
ties in removal of loose paint in conjunc- 
tion with preparation for repainting. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


One of the highest consumers of labor 
in a cannery is the receiving department. 
The continued trend toward the use of 
lift trucks in connection with receiving 
operations should be markedly acceler- 
ated in 1949 by the development of im- 
proved automatic pallet unloaders and 
stack dumpers. 


The mechanical pallet unloader is de- 
signed to provide a means of unloading 
full lug boxes from wooden pallets, and 
subsequently arrange them in individual 
stacks so that they can be mechanically 
fed onto the feed chains of a dumper or 
an unstacker. 


This pallet unloader can be arranged 
to feed two stacked box dumpers or two 
stacked box unstackers. 


The newest automatic rotary stacked 
box dumper receives the stack of boxes 
from the pallet unloader, and by means 
of a vertical unstacker mechanism feeds 
single boxes into the dumper. As the 
dumper mechanism rotates, the fruit is 
held in place in the box by a moving belt 


that acts as a cover for the boxes until 
each box has been inverted, at which 
time the box leaves the belt and the box 
of fruit is emptied. The empty boxes 
are advanced through the rotary dumper 
and are discharged from the machine. 

These units can be adjusted to dump 
from 7 to 21 or more boxes per minute, 
or from around 5 to 30 tons per hour. 
Beside the considerable labor savings 
possible with these machines a uniform 
flow of product through subsequent pro- 
cessing units is assured. 


CONTINUOUS FREEZER 


While this is a meeting of canners, 
some of those present may also be inter- 
ested in food freezing. I would like to 
mention the successful operation this 
Fall of an entirely new high capacity 
continuous carton freezing machine. The 
machine features space-saving compact- 
ness, continuous smooth flowing opera- 
tions, and rapid freezing of pre-packaged 
food. This continuous freezer is the first 
major innovation in commercial carton 
freezers since the original plate freezer, 
and is the result of more than two years 
of extensive research. 

The machine is built to automatically 
and continuously handle from 1% to 2 
tons of prepackaged produce per hour, 
depending upon the commodity run and 
the refrigerant temperature. 

Feed and production rate is from 50 
to 90 packages per minute. Approxi- 
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| Size 6x9 
Bound. 
2.85 
4.659 
1.10 | 
2.15 
4.15 
285 
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11,007 
9,00 
9,00 
16.51 
22. 
194 
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mately 4500 packages of food can be 
contained in freezing residence at one 
time. 

Package size adopted for this freezer 
at present is 1%” thick, 4” wide and 
with a variable length of from 5%” to 
5%". The 5%” length takes all stand- 
ard vegetables with the conventional 10 
and 12 ounce net fill weight, while the 
5%” length handles 1 pound fruits in 
syrup. 

This freezer occupies a floor space of 
approximately 200 square feet and has 
an overall height of 14 feet. 


FEED AND DISCHARGE—The feed 
and discharge are both at one end of the 
freezer. A pair of vertical inwardly ro- 
tating screws elevate the incoming pack- 
ages of unfrozen food, conveyed by feed 
belt from the filling line, into a vertical 
stack 64 packages high properly spaced 
in relation to the freezer shelves. 

Behind these screws are two vertical 
guide bars which arrest the packages 
from passing through the screws. 

At the instant when the packages are 
lined up with the freezing shelves, the 
guide bars, rotating about the same axis 
as the feed screws, releases the packages 
onto the shelves and the next vertical 
stack is on its way up without interrup- 
tion. 

Reaching into the receiving shelves are 
the progressor fingers splayed out as 
they are conducted around the driving 
sprocket. The timing is such that each 
package is introduced onto the receiving 
shelf just ahead of a progressor finger. 
They are guided thus into line with the 
refrigerated shelves and progressed be- 
tween shelves to the opposite end of the 
freezer where they emerge onto a set 
of semi-circular shelves. They are guid- 
ed around these to the return bank of 
freezing shelves. 

As the frozen packages return to the 
front of the freezer a vertical stack is 
ejected from the shelves onto a de-elevat- 
ing screw from which the packages are 
dropped, one at a time, onto a take-away 
conveyor belt. 

The freezer has been used up to the 
present for fruits and vegetables, but a 
modification in design will make it ap- 
plicable to the hardening of ice cream 
in pint and quart cartons during 1949. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED ORANGE 
JUICE 


As far as I know Canadian Canners 
are not now interested or likely to be 
interested in canning orange juice. I 
think, however, the development of froz- 
en concentrated orange juice is of peculi- 
ar general interest. Orange juice is one 
of the few fruit juices now in cans that 
is commonly prepared as a fresh product 
in the home. Unlike tomato juice which 
ras no fresh counterpart, the standard 
of comparison of canned orange juice 
has always been the fresh preduct and 
the comparison has usually been in favor 
cf the latter. The canners have not 
availed themselves fully of known im- 
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proved technology which would place a 
superior canned juice in the hands of the 
consumer. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that this has been a factor in the 
development of new competition in the 
form of frozen concentrated juice. This 
product is produced by concentration of 
orange juice to 65° Brix under high 
vacuum and low temperature, followed 
by dilution before freezing to about 45° 
Brix with fresh juice. The fresh juice 
returns some of the volatile flavoring 
materials which are lost in the prelimi- 
nary concentration. This product has 
been very favorably received by the con- 
sumer and appears to have a bright fu- 
ture, possibly at the expense of some of 
the normal canned product. Perhaps this 
is an example of an unnecessary partial 
loss of a market through failure of com- 
mercial packers to make full use of avail- 
able technology. 

This brief report on canning develop- 
ments for 1949 is very far from com- 
plete. If the report bears heavily on the 
activities of my own company, you will, 
I am sure, forgive me for I must neces- 
sarily know more about our own activi- 
ties than the developments of others. 

We take some satisfaction in these de- 
velopments reported for 1949, but we 
know that there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for further decreases in the cost of 
canning which will further reduce the 
cost of this valuable class of foods to the 


consumer. It might be worthwhile just | 
to mention three recognized needs. First, | 
one of the major costs to a fruit canner © 
is the cost of his raw product, and a | 
major subdivision of this cost is the ex- 7 
pense of picking. No one in our organi- | 
zation will be satisfied with the fruit © 
canning picture until some mechanized — 
methods of tree fruit harvesting are de- 
veloped. 


Second, we know that in the central 
area of North America there are often 
three green tomatoes initially on the vine 
for every one which ultimately gets in 
the can. We have worked hard upon 
this problem both from the standpoint 
of fungicides applied in the field and 
upon harvesting and ripening methods, 
Success would seem likely to result in a j 
major decrease in tomato costs. 5 

Third, many of the products which é 
canners handle show maturity changes t 
accompanied by a change in color. A — { 

I 
é 


change from the green to red colorations — 
is perhaps commonest. Maturity sort- — 
ing by hand is always expensive, and we _ | 
hope someday to do this job mechanical- 
ly. There are unquestionably many points 
of equal or greater magnitude where cost — 
savings to the canner could be made. We _ | 
are always glad to hear of such prob- — 

lems from the canning industry, and to — 
apply our scientific and mechanical skills 
to their solution where a solution ap. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 7-18, 1949—28th Annual 
Canners & Frozen Food Packers School, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1949—Annual New 
York Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 9-11, 1949—41st Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 14-15, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1949 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY 17-19, 1949 — Annual 
Pennsylvania Canners Fieldmen’s Con- 
ference, Nittany Lion Inn, State College, 
Pennyslvania. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors As- 
sociation, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1949 — Sanitation & 
Quality Control Conference, Wisconsin 
Canners Association and University of 
Wisconsin, Auditorium, Agricultural 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


Food Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


MARCH 9-11, 1949—Annual Conven- st 
tion, Canners League of California, Casa di 
del Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, Calif. » el 


pears possible. 
C 
MARCH 4-5, 1949—37th Annual Con- — 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel j 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. if 
MARCH 6, 1949, week of — Annual _ : 
Meeting, National Association of Frozen 4 lo 


MARCH 16-28, 1949—Food Processors | ® 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus, ~ 
Ohio. 

MARCH 17-18, 1949—Tri-State Cam |) 
ners School, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

MARCH 20, 1949, Week of — Annes ke 
Convention, National Food Brokers 


ciation, Chicago, III. 


APRIL 12, 1949— Annual Meeting, a 
Monterey Fish Processors Association, i 
Monterey, Calif. St 


APRIL 25-29, 1949— National Fish- 7) tal 
eries Institute, Inc., Edgewater Beach 7) M 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Ja 


APRIL 28, 1949—Spring Meeting, In 
diana Canners Association, Claypodl 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting aenil equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, etc. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


We a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 300 Unscrambler with Crate Dump for 
standard round crates for No. 2 cans, with motors and motor 
drives, for 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. A.C., complete with 12’ double 
elevator with motor drive. Machine never off of original skids. 
Brand new. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two 80 hp. HRT Boilers, Ohio Standard tested 
) lbs. pressure, excellent condition; 40,000 gal. Water 


Towe:. Hammond Cannery, West Alexandria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Scott Hi-Eff Washer; for peas, beans, whole 


kerne! corn and similar commodities. Used twenty-six days, 
good ss new. Consumers Ice & Supply Co., 9th & Water Sts., 
Lebai: n, Pa, 


FOR SALE — FMC Super Juice Extractor 30 to 40 gpm, 


Stainless Steel, 5 H.P. Motor; Vertical Retorts 40 x 72; Horizon- 
tal Retorts 18 x 24 x 60”; Ayars Pea & Bean Fillers; FMC 
Model 80 and 100 Juice Fillers; Can Labelers; Stainless Steel 
Jacke’.d Kettles with and without Agitators 25 to 500 gallon; 
Stain ‘-s Steel Tanks to 12,000 gallons capacity. Send for latest 
bulletins, The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 5383 W. Broad- 
way, \ow York 12, N. Y. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
8606—PASTEURIZERS: (3) 300 gal. Stainless with motor & agitator, 

used, immediate delivery. Ea. $1,000.00 

(2) 400 gal. new. Ea. 2,327.50 

(2) 600 gal. new. Ea. 2,900.00 
8572—FINISHERS: (3) Sprague-Sells Stainless Steel, without motors. Ea. 575.00 
8568—BEAN SNIPPERS: (2) 24” Drum Buck Stringless, 15/64’ open- 

ings, fine shape. Ea. 475.00 

(1) 36” 580.00 
8563—K ETTLE: 100 gal. Lee, stainless clad, tested to 702 working pres. 155.00 
7370—JELLY FILLER: Geyer, 6 tube, Ser. 21227, cap. up to 100 per 

min. Exe. Condition 1,750.00 
7371—PREHEATER: CRCO, American Model, S-10, motor drive, spiral 

length 10’, stainless steel contact parts, complete with 3 HP, splash 

proof motor, very good condition 1,375.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 


7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Practically new complete cheese outfit consisting 
of Bucyrus 100 gal. Stainless Steam Jacketed Kettle with agita- 
tor and motor; Grinder with 5 HP motor, valve and filling ma- 
chine for packaging cheese in 5 lb. packages, quantity of ship- 
ping cartons and 5 lb. boxes and cellophane pouches; equipment 
used few days only since new, must be sold to close estate, can 
be inspected immediately; priced less than half of new. Adv. 
498, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lewis Quality Graders with Salwood Brine 
Controls, belt driven; 2 Ayars 5-pocket Pea Fillers, each has 
#2 and #303 change parts, pea briners, direct drive to CR 
Closing Machine; 3-15 ft. Sprague-Sells Pea Blanchers, new 
cores with 11%” Taylor Temp. Controls; 1-300 gal. Glass Lined 
Brine Tank, fine condition; 1 Berlin Chapman 120 ft. Steel Cool- 
ing Tank with overhead track and chain, also 10 ft. ell, tank is 
4 ft. wide, 4 ft. deep, ell is 5 ft. wide, 4 ft. deep, practically new, 
used only 2 seasons. Adv. 4915, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Meyer Simplex Pasteurizer, ideal for pickles, 
ete., tank measures 12’3” long by 48” wide by 30” high with 100 
galvanized perforated baskets, measuring 17” long by 12” wide 
by 514” high, entire unit, complete with pump and 60 cycle AC 
motor, excellent condition, can be shipped immediately, recently 
taken out of work; price $1,000, F.O.B. cars, Chicago, Illinois. 
Adv. 4918, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED — One Continuous Cooker-Cooler #2 cans; One 
Rotary Unscrambling Table for use 8 oz. to #2 cans; One late 
model FMC Hand Pack Filler. Adv. 4916, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam | Exhaust Box in fair working condition. 
State capacity and make. Neptune Food Products Co., Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES | 


FOR SALE—Complete Pickle Plant in svedustion, Includes 
stock, buildings, equipment, plant site; five room house. In city 
of half million. Owner’s health cause of sale. Priced right for 
quick disposal. Adv. 496, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Eastern Shore, Maryland, 
capacity 1000 cases peeled tomatoes daily; merry-go-round, com- 
plete lines 2s, 24%4s, 10s tins; 2 Wonder Cookers; one 5 pocket 
Ayars Filler; Knapp Adjustable Labeler; own water supply; 
main building corrugated iron 40 x 105’, new warehouse, 2 other 
buildings and 6 room house, about 4 acres; 2 trucks; best to- 
mato growing section; good labor conditions. Price $27,000. 
Adv. 499, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Factory in Mid- Virginia fully equipped for to- 
matoes and peaches. All equipment in 1st class condition. R. R. 
sidings and good trucking facilities on U. S. Route 15. Plenty 
of labor available. Adv. 48138, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Splendidly equipped tomato canning plant. Tide- 
water Virginia on navigable Indian Creek, 2 miles from Chesa- 
peake Bay. Capacity 100,000 cases. Also fish canning line and 
new oyster house. Artesian well. 2-125 H.P. Boilers recently 
inspected. Excellent labor conditions. Box 282, Kilmarnock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Modern fast one line Whole Grain Corn Plant in 
good corn growing section of Middle West. Very efficient. 
Building and equipment A-1 shape. Priced for quick sale. Adv. 
4917, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Plant in good small volume 
operation preferred. Prefer buying in Delaware, Maryland or 
Virginia area near crops grown for canning. Will consider 
buying all equipment without building. Give information as to 
terms, location and equipment. Adv. 491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent ‘capable of handling help 
and experienced in processing string beans, raspberries, toma- 
toes and tomato products. Adv. 4912, The Canning Trade. 


~ WANTED—Mechanic experienced in operation of capping 
machines. Adv. 4913, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—400 bushels Asgrow Glacier Pea Seed; 400 enal- 
els Asgrow Pride Pea Seed. Draper Canning Co., Milton, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We ‘repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ni 


CONSULTING -ENGINEER—20 years experience in leading 
companies. New factory lay-outs, modernization, new products, 
recipes and method of manufacturer. Equipment design and 
maintenance. Professional Engineer State of Maryland; mem- 
ber of ASME. R. Carlsrud, 918 Kingston Road, Baltimore 
12, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 truck Fifth Wheel Trailer, Service Caster and 
Truck Corp., deck size 40” x 76” with dual steering and rubber 
tired wheels. Never used. Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Phil: “Where have you been so long?’ 


Bill: “I stopped at the coffee pot to sink my teeth — 


into a doughnut.” 

Phil: “ Does it take an hour to sink your teeth into a 
doughnut?” 

Bill: “No, but it takes an hour to get ’em out.” 


“That guy has a new name. 
“Why 
“Because somebody is always bringing him home.” 


Private: ‘““Hey, Cookie, did you ever realize any of 
your childhood ambitions?” 

Cook: “Yes. When mother used to comb my hair I 
often wished I was bald.” 


Moe: “So you’re a golfer. 
shot?” 
Joe: “Scotch and soda.” 


What’s your favorite 


Al: “How’d you get all the footprints on your face?” 

Pal: “The bus was awful crowded.” 

Al: “Why do you go by bus?” 

Pal: ‘““Well—er—I was passing a crowded corner and 
I was inhaled.” 


High: “I never drink anything stronger than pop.” 
Brow: “And your pop drinks everything!” 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKE 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MAKE ALL YOUR CORN FANCY 
WITH THE MORRAL COMBIN(/.- 
TION CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE FOR OVER-MATURED 
CORN 


The fastest and easiest adjuste: 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohic 


THE CANNING TRADE 


They call him Bacon.” | 


January 31, 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brecton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, WN. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 


’ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


ot 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


_ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
| A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 


_ F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


) Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


4 Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
‘ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


) A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOnING CONTROLS. 


) Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CON’ ©YORS AND CARRIERS. 


© Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

a Centra Aachine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisho!-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

a Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 


a Berlin ¢ 
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La Por! Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. tins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Westminster, Md. 


CON “YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc!.-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Port. Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


A. K.P »ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Con YORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin ‘pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hish« Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
o>, ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Co., Columbus, Ohio 
COO’ 4S, Continuous, Agitating. 


 apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ood & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE C’ NNING TRADE 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ZI. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 
TING MA 


COMMINU CHINE. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ili. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Corp., Hoopeston, II. 


Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapojis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore -New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


FIZER high standards of quality are reflected 


in many carefully-formulated food prepara- 


tions used regularly by the American housewife. 
When she’s baking at home, it’s likely that the 
flour has been fortified with Pfizer Enrichment 
Concentrates supplied to the miller and containing 
the required thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 
The lard she uses may contain Pfizer Citric Acid 
to help prevent the development of rancidity. 


When she spreads jams and jellies on the sand- 
wiches she prepares she is probably using Pfizer 
Citric Acid and Pfizer Tartaric Acid. For these are 


‘he acidulants preferred by many manufacturers 
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who place the greatest importance on uniformly 
high quality. 


There are many ways in which we at Pfizer can 
help you serve the nutrition-wise housewife. Write 
us for details on these. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. 
North Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 
Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 4849 
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You see pictured above a 100 acre 
field of Bonneville Peas... part of Rogers’ large 
acreage in Montana. A quality pea 
for the canner. 

BONNEVILLE (Rogers) 68 Days 


Vine is 28 inches long and medium dark. Pod 3% inches 
long, light, blunt and double. Seed of medium size and 


wrinkled. Wilt resistant. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS servE THE 
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ae | | NATION * 


